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ABSTRACT 

Since 1972-73, the dean of student services at 
Harrisburg Area community College has been subordinate to the 
vice-president for educational services and equal in rank to academic 
division chairmen, who bypassed him and reported directly to the 
vice-president on matters concerning counseling services in their 
divisions. In an effort to contribute to the administrative 
reorganization proposed for 1975-76, the author reviewed recent 
literature concerning administrative organization and esramined the 
organizational charts of 50 community colleges (37 in Illinois and 13 
in Pennsylvania) to determine the most common pattern of 
relationships between chief student personnel officers and other 
chief administrators. In at least 75 percent of the 50 institutions 
studied, the dean of student services reports directly to the 
president of the college. In only one institution is the dean of 
student services placed on the same level as academic division 
chairmen. The author recommends equal status for the deans of student 
services, academic affairs, and administration/business and advocates 
the elimination of vice-presidents placed between the president and 
these three deans. Organizational charts are included. (DC) 
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I. THE EROBLEjyi 

The problem which this paper Investigates is the relationship of 
the dean of student services to the adialnistrative organization of the 
coirammlty college. Role anxiety studies concerning student services 
administration fill current literature, such as NASPA journals, con- 
taining articles too numerous to detail. However, this paper does 
not examine the function of student services administrative personnel, 
but rather the r'':aatior*shj[p of the chief student personnel administrator 
to the other chief administrators in the orgsmlzational structure of the 
comnunity college. The question here is not who should be the dean and 
vftiat does he/she do. Rather, this paper studies the status of the 
office of the dean of students in the governance relationships of the 
administrative staff of the community college. Can a shift in status 
as Is noted in the followliig specific instances be generalized as 
occurring in community colleges of similar size across recent yearc,? 

In September 1974, Karrisburg Area Community College celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its founding In 1964 as the first community 
college in Pennsylvania. For the first eight academic years of the 
institution, student services enjoyed a coordinate administrative 
relationship vdth instructional and administrative services (chart #1). 
Each administrative area vas headed by a dean who reported directly to 
the president of the college. 

In planning for the academic year 1972-1973, two vice-presidencies 
were created— one for programs and planning; the other, a promotion of 
the dean of administration (chart ^2)» V/ithln that year, in line with 
personnel evaluations, all other administrative activities were grouped 



under one or the other of the vice-presidents (chart #3). By this 
action, student services became answerable to educational services 
on a horizontal level with the academic division chairmen (chart #4). 
TMs altered substantially the administrative responsibility of the 
dean of student services for division counselors, In particular, v\*io 
previously with the division chairmen reported to the dean of student 
services regarding counseling services. Now, in fact, division chair- 
men could go directly to the vice-president of educational services 
concerning counseling services in the academic divisions. Ihey by- 
passed the dean, since he also had to go to the vice-president, to 
whom the division chairmen and the dean both reported directly. The 
division chairmen began to exercise .lore and more authority over the 
division counselors and to dilute the counseling activity with in- 
creased administrative responsibility in the division. Moreover, the 
dean of student services lost the direct accountability to the president, 
in the formal sense; however, he was able to maintain Informal access to 
the president. 

During the academic year 1973-197^ » the dean of student services, 
the author of this paper, questioned the change in administrative organi- 
zation as it affected the relationships of student services staff and 
responsibilities. In August 197^, the president of the college became 
seriously ilj., and the vice-president of educational services has been 
named acting president, for the indefinite period of the president *s 
recuperation. In the adiiiinistrative response to this sudden change, 
the dean of student services has again questioned and has been requested 
to study the relationship of student services in the administrative 



oreanizatlon of the college. The conclusions and recommendations of 
this paper hopefully will contribute to the admlidstratlve reorgani- 
zation now being proposed for the academic year 1975-1976. 
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II. THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

HDrtjsJdnson and Keeth (1971) distinguish between government and 
governance. Tihe former is structure; the latter is process. 

"E^ looking at the organization charts, we can get 
a static view of the positions which constitute the 
structure. This can be called the government of the 
Institution. Or, we can look at the people who occupy 
the positions on the chart, and watch how they operate. 
This process of individuals working through positions 
can be called governance. "1 

This paper will focus upon positions rather than performance. 
It is a study of the position of the chief student personnel adminis- 
trator within the administrative structure of the comnunity college. 
In this sense, it is an analysis of the administrative government 
system, rather than the institutional goveirjance process. Moreover, 
the study is llMted to the administrative staff of the chief executive 
officer, the president, rather than a study of the interplay of gover- 
nance roles of students, faculty, and admirAstration. Nor will this 
paper study the operational activities of administrators, but rather 
the position of the dean of students in the administrative or^nizaticn. 

McGrath (1971) defines admlrJ-stration as the center into or tlirough 
which the various Institutional forces flow. For the purposes of this 
paper, administration is centered in the academic, student personnel, 
and business affairs of the college. Administrators are those officers 
of the president's staff who are chiefly responsible for these tradi- 
tional administrative categories. Ihe fact that some Institutions add 
cate£3ories of conirjnity services, continuing education, etc., is extra- 
neous to this study. 
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The chief student personnel administrator is the individual 
responsible for the organisation of student services, including, but 
not liinited to, counseling, adinission and records, student activities, 
financial aid and placement services, athletics and health care. This 
paper will refer to the vice-president or dean level of student per- 
sonnel administration but will not consider the administrative activities 
of associate or assistant deans or directors. 

An or^unizatlonal chart, which will serve as the descriptive in- 
strument of this study, is the two-dlinensional diagpanmatic represen- 
tation of the formal administrative relationships of the institution. 
However, the organization chart cannot convey the syston of Informal 
relationships which bears upon the way In which the people operate in 
the positions on the chart. Griffiths (1959) says the system of inter- 
personal relations of the informal organization affects the decisions 
made in the formal organization.-' 

Ifex Weber *s classical description of institutional governance dis- 
tinguishes between pov;er and authority. Power is control,^ or, as this 
author has heard the late Said Alinsky say: "Power Is the ability to act." 
Authority, on the other hand. Involves "the willingness of some to accept 
the power of another. "^ An organizational chart can show siper- and sub- 
ordination, voluntary obedience, the legitiinatlsation of power. It does 
not necessai'ily follow that the authority outline of the org^zational 
chart Is the same as the informal flow of real and effective power within 
the institution. Ihc consent of the governed is not a corollary of the 
exercise of power, nor does formal authority lljnit the use of power 
internally. 

ERIC 



This study, based on the administrative charts of fomal organiza- 
tion, win not have available from other Institutions such Information 
as nay relate to informal measures of power and authority vested In the 
chief student personnel officer as he may be effectively influential 
both with the president and in the institution. Ihe prejudice of 
this author* s administrative experience as enjoying both formal and 
Infomal exercises of power and authority within his institution will 
be kept at a minimum by the use of organization charts as the descriptor 
of admiidstrative structure. • 

This study is limited to a review and inquiry into comraunity college 
administrative governance relationships Involving the dean of students. 
It canrjot be assumed that studies of student personnel administration 
relationships in the governance of four-year, liberal arts, residential, 
university institutions can be applied to low-cost, locally-based, com- 
muter, community colleges. Some authors suggest that the Jjnfluence of 
public-school-type educational administration in the philosophy, experi- 
ence, and practice of administrative personnel is more distinctive to 
many community colleges within hi^r education than are models of col- 
legiate institutions. 

As suggested by the foregoing definitions of terms central to this 
study, the investisation is limited to the relationships of the chief 
student personnel administrator both to his executive peers and to the 
president within a community college governance structure. In con?5aring 
the author ♦s institution with other representative conmunity college 
administrative structures, the study is limited to or^^satlon chart 
Infomation and published factors of size and founding date. Evaluative 
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criteria, such as performance, efficiency, power, span of control, 
and personality have not been used In this study. 

Ihe hypothesis of the paper is that the relationship of tb? dean 
of students to the president of the conrounity college has not been 
replaced in irost institutions vdth an administrative subordination to 
a vice-president of educational services. 

Ihe particular significance of this study is that It responds to 
a real problem of altered administrative relationships in the author's 
Institution. The study has provided opportunity for the study of a 
dimension of conmLinity college administration for which little litera- 
ture exists, namely the Introduction of administrative vice-presidents. 
The study will contribute to the continuing development of administra- 
tive organization policy in an exenplary community college founded and 
presided over for the first decade by a leading coimiunlty college theo- 
retician and practitioner, Clyde E. Blocker. 



to the practices of corporate, authoritarian life in the feudal Middle 
Ages. Institutional administration and organisational practices grew 
according to the hierarchical niodel of church, state, military, and 
later private business (Pauer, 1955) • Eai'ly American higher education, 
founded by the church, reflected the hierarchical model of admlnlstratlc4) 
vdth president modeled after the role of bishop/pastor, the sin&Le execu- 
tive head of the institution. Only recently, following World War II, 
came a nanagerlal revolution in higher education administration ft»om 
the traditional presidential autocracy over all collegiate affairs. In- 
creased enrollments, e:^)anded services, administrative rather than clergy 
preparation, management techniques, business practices, fiscal scrutiny 
mandated a growth in administration specialization (Bourke and Brooks, 1966). 

Ohe bureaucratic model of managerial administration is an adaptation 
of the historic hierarchical roDdel (Richardson, 1970; Baldrldge, 1971; 
Richardson, Blocker, Bender, 1972). Bureaucratic authority is the power 
vested in the governing board by legislative c^iarter. The power In turn 
flows throu^ the president to officers whom he designates and they issue 
directives which guide institutional activities. Such unity of command 
involves efficient line-staff relationships in which each individual 
reports only to the one in control above and is clearly responsible for 
the operations under his/her control. Traditionally, bureaucratic struc- 
ture divides the institution into mutually exclusive spheres of academic, 
student, and business affairs. Such separate jurisdictions avoid overlap 
and declDloris are carried out by the key individuals vdthln the line 
structure with president as chief arbitrator of disputes arid single funnel 
to and from the boar^i's ultimate authority. 
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With reg^ to student sear/ices, the bureaucratic model allows that 
the students are the constituency of the dean of students' bureau. IRiey 
are to be enrolled, controlled, coordinated, and graduated according to 
the authority of the board vested in the administration. With the board 
at the top of the organizational chart, the students are at the bottom. 
Uie scaler nodel of hierarchy and bureaucracy is offensive to those vftio 
view a college not as a military regiment but as a social organization 
(Bauer, 1955; Corson, I960; railett, 1962; Richardson, KLocker, Bender, 
1972; et al). Bureaucracy is an obstacle to the involvement of all nEihbers 
of the academic coimiunity in the decision-naking process. Authority is not 
to bo ladeled out to superiors and subordinates accarding to a ''punch-bowl" 
theory. 7 it is to be shared by aU "participants" in Institutional gover- 
nance (Blocl'cer, Richardson, Plunmer, 1965). Students, faculty, and staff 
participate In administrative responsibility, along with the coinmunity and 
not Just the trustees. 

This second theory of gpvemance is more comnDnly known as the 
"collegial" model (Millett, 1962; Baldridge, 1971; Richawison, 197^). 
Millett especially advocates this model as a reflection of "democratic" 
governance, both national and local as a "consnunity" of units. Bauer 
(1955) describes a college as a cooperative vdiose administrators are faci- 
litators to release individual conpetencies and provide the most fertile 
environment for personal growth, individual security, and self-realization. 
Administrative authority niist be accepted, approved, and shared by the 
people. 5 Millett regards the college as a cornnunity holding the authority 
to shape the environment for learning. It is curious that Millett emphasizes 
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eovemment as a msAel of colleglallty, community, denocrattc, partici- 
patory governance, v^ille others would assume government is the model of 
bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, Baldridge sees governance ftom a tMrd perspec- 
tive, that of the political process of adversary relationships, special 
Interest lobbies, collective bar^inlng, change and conflict. The 
political system is a conplex social structure with many pressures and 
forms of power that weigh ipjn the decision-makins process. The legis- 
lative process translates pressures into policies which vJien executed 
by administrators generate feed-back with potential for new conflicts 
(Easton, 1965). 

Each governance model has strength to coimend it. Ihe bureaucratic 
model provides for effective administrative operations. Responsibility 
is clearly delegated; the span of control is limited to efficient coordi- 
nation; command is unified. No one can nor needs to serve two masters 
(Williamson, 1961). However, Richardson (1970) argues that unity of 
command in higher education leads to the assunptlon that "instruction 
is the major function of a two-year college as opposed to education of 
the total student."^ Ttie line relationslilp of the faculty members to 
the dean of Instruction assumes a priority over student personnel sei'vlces, 
or business office affairs. The frustration is especially keen in "other 
specialists whose work may have equal iirportance for the education of 
students, but vAio are not in the line of command. "^^ 

The collegial model Is the more attractive way of handling internal 
relationships. It recognizes the valuable Ir^ut of each member of the 
college comnunlty, including non-rrofosfdonal staff and the public. 

18 
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Rleliarason (197^) writes that "dealing In human development, we cannot 
disregard a laodel of organizational behavior most nearly conforming to 
the aspirations we teach." 

Millett's "dynamic of consensus" by which the community participates 
In the decislon^king process is a difficult operational model. The 
Ideal mix of academic concern and Institutional responsibility does not 
necessarily result in consensus through the functional sharing of power. 
Baidridge (1971 ) suggests that regardless of the model, small political 
"elites" make the decisions. Iliese decision-mal<ers are not always the 
same group workir^ in the same way. Compromise, rather than consensus, 
is natural to dynamic organisations. Power blocs, influence peddlers, 
interest groups are native to the social organization. Change comes 
through conflict resolution. 

These models are not mutually exclusive. Rather, each focuses on a 
different aspect of institutional life and each offers sigyiificant insight 
into organizational processes (Richardson, 197^). One must not mistake 
the dynamic of participative governance as confusion In contrast to the 
efficiency of bureaucracy. Both collegial and political governance models 
depend upon a defined fir-amework of authority and responsibility amor^ 
m^ribers of the org^zation. Leadership and direction, hot bureaucratic 
custody, are necessities in achieving institutional goals (Blocker, Plummer, 
Richardson, 1965). However, Richardson states: "Ihe role of administration 
Is drastically changed if authority is delegated upward by the group rather 
than flowing downv;ard, and increasingly if decision-making is a group 
action rather than individual omniscience. "^^ 
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Hie literature on governance theory ani nodels indicates that 
bureaucracy is a vertical relationship, colleglality is a horizontal 
relationship, ancl political process is an i^, dom and across conflict- 
relationship. This study questions vftiether those administrators who 
deem their roles of equal inportance in the education of students can, 
in fact, structure a working relationship in vdiich each of these gover- 
nance values can be consei"»ved for all. 

The dean of students is a working administrator in the bureaucratic 
organization; he is colleague with his administrative peers as well as 
with the staff whose participatory, leadership he solicits; he is aide 
to and/or adversary of the political configurations of hoV^ the formal 
and informal or^nlzational structures of administration. Where" in the 
administrative or^jiization chart is he to be placed? 

Dean of Students 

Cohen (1969) envisions by 1979 that educational administration will 
resemble the role of hospital administrator who keeps the institution 
running so that doctors can better cure the patients. This analogy is 
not far removed from the participatory model of college governance where 
administrators are facilitators, faculty are Instructional specialists, 
and students have full share in the developmental process of learning 
through organized educational experiences. 

Tpadltlonally, a dean of students has been part of the president's 
office. The president, having too little time to spend on student affairs 
(except as athletics, discipline, and protest might bear on Instlti tional 
public relations) delejuated his authority and respcnsibllity to the dean 
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of students for control and supervision of the "non-educational" matters 
of student life and activities, behavior and discipline, admissions and 
records, counseling and services (Corson, I960). As one of three deans, 
central to the policy-making process concerning academic, business, and 
student affairs, the dean of students nonetheless was responsible for 
those "peripheral" administrative activities defined as anything 
"non-academic" (McConnell, 1970). Rickard (1972) reports a particularly 
disnal side of Hodgklnson*s study (1970) v*iere no president admitted 
having any kind of vital relationship with the dean of students who was 
viewed as part of the security force, lld-keeper-on, student advocate 
against administrative viewpoint, and crisis manager. Even student? 
disre^ur^ed the dean of students as a middle-management bureaucrat without 
any real authority. 

Ihe bureaucratic view of the dean of students as the president's man 
for non-academic affairs has been challenged by participatory administra- 
tive theory. McConnell (1970, p.57^f.) views student personnel services 
as part of the unified educational services of individual development 
relating curricular to extra-curricular activity, abstract and theoretical 
studies to concrete, experimental, and experiential activities. Unless 
the dean of students contributes administratively to the total educational 
environment, he will be burled with the usual miscellany of things which 
attract his attention, while authority and responsibility are being redis- 
tributed within the Institution. 

In collaborative volumes. Blocker and Richardson (with Plumner, 1965, 
p.l76ff.; with Bender, 1972, p.l56ff.) strongly advocate the participatory 
relationship of the dean of students to academic affairs. In too many 
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colleges, they note, the academic dean Is placed above other adminis- 
trative officers responsible for equally lnportant aspects of the college 
pro©*am, i.e., student affairs, technical and vocational sciences, com^ 
munlty services. If all segnents of a comprehensive educational program 
' of the coninunity college are to prosper, these must have equal status with 
the traditional college parallel or transfer enphases. In addition, these 
authors note that the primary flmctions of the community college are Ibh 
plemented by the academic dean and dean of st'jdent personnel, vzhose ser- 
vices have a direct educational impact on students. All else is sub- 
ordinate and si^jportive to these, ©lere are no peripheral student aff^s 
in their view. .Particularly, the business manager is si^portive staff 
tor the effective Implementation of the educational program. Oliey allow 
the business nanager neither private access to the president, nor executive 
authority over the academic dean and dean of students. 

Pierson (1973) sees the increasing need for the authority and prestige 
of the dean of students to be coordinate with that of the academic dean 
to meet the bargaining role of political governance. As students, faculty, 
and administration polarize into conflict relationships to bring about 
changes, the dean of students must work with representatives of student 
unions. Just as the dean of the faculty must work with teacher unions. 
The dean of students must be encouraging student organizations and organizers 
to clarify and verbalize unmet needs and special Interests. Tlie dean of 

students will assist the students to make their voices heard and needs felt 

17 

in the hieJiest councils of the institution. 

The interaction of bureaucratic, participatory (collegial) and political 
roles beg the .question of relationship of the dean of students to the olher 
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chief administrative officers. A^ln, Blocker, Richardson, and Plunmer 
(1965, p.179) are quite clear in assigning administrative i^sponsibility 
for academic, student, and comrnunity educational services to individuals 
of equal status in the college. Each administrator, and his staff, must 
have equal responsibility and equal access to the president for available 
resources. As long as guidance soTvices are subordinate to academic 
af flairs, administrative chance of achieving maxiirm educational potential 
for the institution are limited. 

Traditionally and bureaucrat Ically, the dean of students with his 
counterparts in academic and business affairs has reported equally 
directly +--0 the president. Various studies (Shaffer and Martinson, 1966; 
Ayers et al, 1966; Matson, 1971; Ihurston et al, 1972; landiclna and 
Ttarautela, 1974) have fbund that in most cases, the dean of students re- 
ports directly to the president. Ayers studied junior colleges, public 
Institutions, and colleges of 2,500 to 10,000 students (characteristics 
of H.A.C.C.) and found in each case that better than 70^ of the deans of 
students reported directly to the president. IDiurston in a national study 
of comnunity colleges found typically that deans of students reported to 
the president or chief administrative officer. Landlclna and tomutela 
(1974, p. 137) in a volume dealing vdth le^l issues affecting student 
services, write that the dean of students, who helps to provide the 
"educational cement" bringing together the Institutional constituencies 
Into a cooperative interaction, should report directly to the chief execu- 
tive, should help evaluate academic as well as student services for Impact 
on intellectual and personal development of the students, should provide 
sophisticated analysis of educational trends related to student life style 
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ana academic orientation, and should assume full responsibility for the 
services under his authority. 

In recent years, the direct relationship of the dean of students to 
the president has, in some cases, been altered by the insertion of a 
vice-presidential administrative officer. Literature discussing this 
role is limited, especially with regard to caimunlty college administration, 
but what exists is quite relevant. Rourke and Brooks (1966) write that 
more and more the task of manaslng internal institutional affairs is being 
delegated zo an assortment of vice-presidents in charge of business, student, • 
and academic affairs. Deans are being promoted "to the sumnit of the edu- 
cational hierarchy vte?e once the president reigned in solitary splendor." 
(p. 109) Vice-presidents accumulate a large range of responsibility since 
there is no agreed-upon set of functions for this layer of executive to 
perform (p. 113). Litchfield, writing in Baldridge (1971), views the crea- 
tion of vice-presidents as an efficient response to the problems of en- 
larged administrative responsibility beyond the ability of a president to 
oversee. As extensions of the president's office, the vice-presidents 
must take care not to be another level of authority weakening tiie role 
of the deans. As staff to the president, the vice-presidents expedite 
decision-making, perfonrance, control and evaluation. It is not clear 
how this avoids being a new layer of authority weakening. In fact, the 
dean's role. 

Rourke and Brooks (1966) see the danger of vice-presidents rvsmoving 
an area such as business affairs Vrom presidential control by establlshdng 
direct relationship vd.th the finance conmittee of the board. "Ihe president 
nay become the one who relCJis but does not govern." (p. Ill) The author of 




this paper observes that as vice-presidential authority nay work upvard 
at the expense of the president, so the vice-president can Involve him- 
self downward in the operational responsibility of subordinates, thus 
confusing the authority and responsibility of the dean. 

Hodgkinson (1970) in studying the effect of administrative politics 
on perceptions concerning the dean of students found that a large number 
of campuses were uperadir^ titles from dean to vice-president in areas 
of finance, development, and academic affairs, while few elevated the 
dean of students to vice-president. He concluded that there is hostility 
to the position of dean of students, especially from faculty-types vAw 
feel that concern for students is fundamentally a faculty responsibility. 
(p.53) 

Rickard (1972) advocates realigning student affairs under a vice- 
president for academic affairs, rather than superimposing a vice-president 
for student affsilrs over a dean of students. He would put counseling 
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under academic affairs where it could serve In a flexible atmosphere for 
a wide array of learning experiences, interdisciplinary groupings, inde- 
pendent study options, field experiences. The student affairs staff 
would participate in a more educationally relevant capacity of academic 
advising, orientation programs, student development activity under the 
vice-president for academic affairs. A student services administrator 
would limit operational responsibility to admissions, discipline, and 
support services related to student life (p. 225). Ihis seems to hark 
back to the peripheral, non-educational, subordinate role of the dean 
of students. It is this kind of air-biguity that has precipitated tMs 
study with the insertion of a vice-president of educational services to 
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whom the dean of students Is now accountable. Richardson (1970) challenges 
the Introduction of a vice-presidential layer of administrative authority 
between the chief executive and the remainder of the institutional staff, 
^e vice-px'esident is conceived when the president becomes so busy with 
external affairs that he delegates his responsibilities for internal 
functioning to a "second echelon" administrator, whom he nonetheless by- 
passes to bring direct Influence upon the operational level, or with whom 
he will waste time as another channel to go throu^ to reach those v*jo are 
doing the work. The reverse of the flow is equally true as access to the 
president is by way of or around the vice-president. 

Organization Charts 

The study of organization charts as visual representations of adminis- 
trative structure is the heart of this paper. Charts dia0:mi the inter- 
action of bureaucracy with collegiality and political dynamics, as well as 
the line-staff relationship of the deans to the president, with and without 
a vice-presidential layer. 

Richardson, Blocker, Bender (1972) say that organization charts are 
at best distorted representations of institutional interaction. They are 
two-dijnensional drawings of three-dimensional reality. Ihe traditional 
administrative organizational chart represents administrative activity as 
simple chain of ccmrmid boxes linking the top of the structure trustees to 
the bottom of the pile facia ty, and further down yet would be the students 
(chart 1^5). Blocker's earlier volume, with Richardson and Plummer (1965), 
suggests a more collcg-lal nodel vrlth educational arid student personnel 
services chai'iix; in a n.-inaccrxnt rccpci;Dibllity for both faculty and guidance 
personnel (chart #6). Ihlc model is equally bureaucratic in its line-staff 
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orgsuilzatlon but does not compartmentalize academic affialrs under the single 
comnerd of an academic dean as In the traditional and hierarchical model 
(chart 05)^ Blocker ♦s later book (1972), vdth Richardson and Bender, modi- 
fies the traditional bureaucratic model by replacing the dean with a vice- 
presidential level of administrative control (chart #7). One notes here 
that the hierarchical line still descends from instructional services to 
the exclusion of student personnel services, as well as business/adminis- 
t^-ative services. However, a cluster-type participative model is intro- 
duced in which administrative units float about in interactive relation- 
ships with each other, drawn perhaps by more of a centripetal attraction 
to the chief executive officer than by hierarchical authority (chart #8). 
Williamson calls the participative cluster of administrative organization 
the radial or spherical ix4el. In later lectures (197^), Blocker has 
introduced a cellular configuration of participative governance, in vMch 
the earlier participative nodel of cluster linkage is replaced by inclusion 
(chart #9). Ihe beauty of this cellular admlMstratlve organization chart 
is tY&t it clearly suggests a three-dljnensional, dynamic, all-embracing 
body of institutional cooperative activity. 

As exciting as the participative administrative charts of radial or 
cellular adrninistratlon may be, most institutions conceptualize the adminis- 
trative or^nisatlon In traditional bureaucratic line-staff linagery. 
Griffiths (1959) conceives of structure as tall or flat, the former being 
highly centralized control, the latter allowing for a variety of decentralized 
decision-making. Williamson suggests that even in the radial-spherical 
cluster concept of equality in status of all administrative divisions, in 
the event of disagreement hierarchy emerges when the central hub holds the 
Interacting circles together by the exercise of presidential authority. 
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Blocker, Richardson, and Pluniner (1965) » referring to traditional 
line-staff bureaucratic charts, suggest that administrative organization 
depends as much on horizontal or colleglal cooperation and coordination 
as it does upon vertical irplementation of authority and responsibility. 
Richardson (1970) refers to the deans as second-echelon administrators 
equally having responsibility for division chairmen, teaching,and guidance 
faculty. When conflict arises, resolution is sougjit in colleglal relation- 
ship of the administrative coranittee or council. 

Two Interesting omissions are evident in the limited literature on 
admljiistrative charts as they pertain to higher education, and even more 
limited pertalnliig to the coninunity college. No reference or represen- 
tation is suggested to illustrate the recent introduction of the executive 
vice-president, or the vice-president of academic services, under whom both 
instructional and student services are placed, e:qpresslve of the Joint par- 
ticipation of these two adirinistrative units In an educational/student 
development nodel. 

Nor is there any diagrainrratic reference to the political model of 
administrative governance. The spherical representation could suggest 
political activity if one is to Imagine the clusters bombarding each 
other either in the molecular design of the radial organization 
(Williamson) or within the cellular representation (Blocker). Even the 
bureaucratic organizational chart could be seen to reflect the political 
ijodel of administrative activity if one Imagines that inputs ft'om both 
the top (trustees, president) and the bottom of the chart (students, 
faculty) converge upon the business, instructional, student affairs 
administration affecting decisions vMch become part of the feedback 
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loop providing new Inputs at top and bottom ranks of the structure. 
Such a lively model of organization clearly depicts the deans as middle 
management administrators, "the man in the middle." (Rlckard, p. 224) 



IV. TOE STUDY 

Originally, the author of this paper felt that a review of the 
literature alone would not produce an i5)-to-date analysis of current 
administrative or^mizational structure in effect at coinmunity colleges. 
In ll^t of the recent changes in administrative organization at Harrisburg 
Area Comnunity College and with a hypothesis that for the most part deans 
of students were not finding their direct relationship to the president 
broken by the insertion of a vice-president to vtan they were subordinate, 
the author felt a survey of current structures enployed by conparable 
comnLinity colleges was a necessary factor of the study. Ihe college 
director of Institutional research advised that an inclusion of all of . 
the community colleges in Pennsylvania would be Instructive. However, 
community college history in Pennsylvania is limited to the last ten years 
since enabling legislation was passed and H.A.C.C. was founded as the 
first community college of Pennsylvania. The author felt it would be 
nore convincing to include a survey of community colleges in a corrparable- 
sized state, with a similar base of student-local-state funding, and a 
longer history of corminity college growth and development. Illinois \-jas 
chosen, and letters were sent to the fifty-six community colleges in that 
state requesting that the dean of students send "a Xerox copy of the 
administrative organization chart which is currently in use in your college 
A sanple Xerox of the administrative organization chart of Harrisburg Area 
Coninunity College included as an exanple of what was requested. The 
ordination chart v.as deemed sufficient infomation for the study since 
the relationship of student services to other aclmlnistrative units was the 
question under study, specifically the vertical relationship of the dean 
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of students to the president of the college and the horizontal relation- 
ship to peers. Ihe internal organl2atlon charts of student services were 
not requested but were also provided by many respondents. Thirty-seven 
of the fifty-six corrmunity colleges of Illinois replied within a ten- 
week period with delivery of the administrative organization chart requested. 
"Die author personally contacted the thirteen other comnunlty colleges of 
Pennsylvania to obtain the administrative organization charts of each. 

In Pennsylvania ten deans of students report directly to the president. 
Two deans of students report to a second-echelon administrator under the 
president. The one other community college has no dean of students, only 
an activities director; counseling and student services ar,^ directly under 
the academic dean, with no chief student personnel administrator. In 
those Institutions vAiere tho dean of students reports to a second-echelon 
administrator, in the one case the college has three branch cainpuses 
where in each instance the dean of students reports directly to the execu- 
tive dean of his/her campus. In the other instance, the dean of students 
with five academic deans and two directors report to the vice-president 
for college affairs, substantially an academic post (chart #10). Curiously, 
the dean of administration, along with a vice-president of mana©2ment ser- 
vices, conpletes the second-echelon level of this institution headed by 
an author cited in this study v^o questions the introduction of a vice- 
presidential layer of administration, and with others Insists that the 
business nanager is not central to basic educational services but rather 
is supportive staff to academic and student affairs of fleers. ^9 

In Illinois in twenty-five out of thirty-seven institutions, the dean 
of students reports directly to the president of the coirmxinlty college. 
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Jn eleven instances, the dean of students is under a vice-president 
vA» reports to the president. In two of these cases the vice-president 
is the chief executive officer of a branch canpus. In the nine other 
cases the dean of students, along with others, reports to a second- 
echelon academic administrator v*iose responsibility is kept separate 
ft*om the business manager who, in each instance, reports directly to 
the president. In eight of the nine cases, the dean of students shares 
rank under the vice-president (in one case an executive dean) with the 
other administrative officers responsible for the instructional, coiTi- 
munity, continuing education, learning resources and other services. 
For the most part these administrative peers share the title of dean. 
In the one other instance out of the nine, a director of student services 
is under a dean of instruction at rank conparable to assistant dean but 
above division chairnan. In no instance of the thirty-seven responding 
comnunity colleges of Illinois is the dean of students on the same adminis- 
trative level as division chairman. In every case, the dean of students is 
i^mked above the division chairman. 

Interesting in one community college in Illinois, "the dean of student 
services is responsible both to the president and administratively to the 
vice-president" who has a staff relationship to the president and a co- 
ordinator role in relation to student services and other administrative 
units (cliart i^ll). This chart happily puts the students and faculty at 
the top of the order, even though the rest of the organization is not so 
clear. 

In Pennsylvania, in the ten cases v;here the dean of students reports 
directly to the president, three of the deans hold the title of or rarik 
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equivalent to vice-president. In the absence of ftictual infomation 
about the vice-presidential layer of coinnunity college administration, 
one night assums that the establishirent of the title might be Influenced 
by age, allowing for seniority designation of a dean as vice-president, 
or by size in that larger institution would accumulate more layers of 
administration. Anong these three institutions there is no significance 
between founding date and/or size of student body. Uiey are among the 
smaller Institutions founded mid-way in the decade development of com^ 
rjnlty colleges in Pennsylvania'. Slinilarly, there is no significance 
In age or size of Institution in the case where the dean of students 
reports to a vice-president. Ihe ftictor of size does apply in the in- 

* 

stance of branch campus of the largest community college in Pennsylvania 
**iere the deans of students report to the branch caji?)us executive dean. 

Among the responding Illinois community colleges, six of the twenty- 
five deans of students \ho report directly to the president of the college 
are, in fact, vice-presidents. There appears to be more of a correlation 
of large size and early date with the institution having a vice-president 
of student affairs in Illinois than in Pennsylvania, since all of the 
institutions number more than 3000 students and three were founded pre-1960. 
Of the nine institutions where the dean of students reports to a vice- 
president rather than the president, all were founded since I960 and four 
have over 6000 students, but five have less than 3000 students. It v;ould 
appear that there is no significant relationship In any institution in 
Illinois between early date of founding and larce size student body that 
allows a reliable eeneralizaticn to be made about the vice-presidential 
layer of administration. 



In sunmary, lOOJS of Pennsylvania community colleges and 67% of the 
Illinois coninunlty colleges are Included In this study, numbering a total 
of fifty Institutions. In thirty-five of the Institutions, or 70^, the 
dean of students reports dli*ectly to the president of the college. This 
fact corresponds favorably to the studies cited In the literature reviewed 
for this paper (Ayers, et al; Ihurston, et al; Matson). In thirteen 
Institutions, or 26%, the dean of students reports to a second-echelon 
vice-president, either In academic affairs or an executive dean of a 
branch canpus, rather than directly to the president. If one considers 
a branch campus executive the equivalent of a president, the percentage 
of deans of students reporting directly to the chief executive officer 
of the institution is found to be 76%. The percentage of deans of students 
reporting directly to a vice-president for academic affairs is 20%, The 
remaining ^% represent an institution with no dean of students and one 
lAjere the dean of students reports both to a president and vice-president. 

In all institutions whcjre the dean of students reports to an academic 
vice-president, the dean of students is administratively ranked above 
division chairmen, except in one community college in Pennsylvania where 
division chairmen are deans vjho report with the dean of students to a vice- 
president for college :iarvices. 

It would appear that regardless of size or age of institution, a large 
najority of the community colleges included in this study place the dean 
of students as a top-ranldng administrative officer, reporting directly 
to the president v;ith his administrative cclleagues in instruction, business 
affairs, and often conriunlty services. In those institutions where the dean 
of students reports to an acadeirdc vice-president, he does so as an 
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administrator sharing responsibility for educational service and student 
development together with conparable academic administrators above the 
responsibility level of division chairmen. 

Before concluding this paper \vith reconnienclations related to adminis- 
trative organization at H.A.C.C., it is interesting to note that one comr- 
inunity college in Illinois has illustrated its governance structure using 
the spherical-radial concept of administrative organization (char»t f?12) 
in addition to a "flat" line-staff diagram (chart #13) . Ohese are attrac- 
tive alternatives to the comron" bureaucratically designed administrative 
organization chart. 
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V . CONCLUSIOIIS Pm RBCOrfP©ATIONS 

Rlchanison, Bloctier, and Bender (1972) conment on the practical 

versus theoretical evolvement of administrative or^sational structures: 

"The truth of the matter is that structures of many 
established institutions represent not so much the conse- 
quences of considered planrdng as the results of hapha2ard 
growth. Positions are added in short-sighted response to 
problem areas and to the personalities and caipetencies 
already integrated into the structure. The organizational 
chart of an established college not uncommonly reflects the 
random addition of positions with unusual and sometimes 
confusing lines of conmunications in clouded, overlapping 
areas of responsibility. In new Institutions, the structure 
is likely to reflect similar problems combined with the lack 
of experienced persorjiel who keep the machinery operating. 

This truth relates to the current question of administrative or^za- 
tion structure at the author »s institution, not at all because of ''haphazard 
growth," but rather because of "personalities and conpetencies" of a con- 
stantly changing administrative personnel configuration. The failure of 
a succession of deans of instruction and students, and an absentee presi- 
dent, have resulted in an administrative organization v&iere "experienced 
personnel" have advanced to vice-presidencies; there is no academic dean; 
and the dean of students has been demoted to the level of division chair- 
man with whom formerly the associate dean of students participated in 
supervision. Ihe conclusions and recommendations of this paper are offered 
in response to the proposed adirlnistrative organisation chart presently 
under study at Harrisburg Area Community College (chart #14). 

The hypothesis of this papci* has been that the relationship of the dean 
of students to the president of the coimiunity college has not been replaced 
in most institutions with an administrative subordination to a vice-president 
of educatioral services. In at least 75% of the institutions studied, the 
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dean of students reports directly to the president of the college. A 
corollary of this hypothesis Is the finding that In only one of the 
fifty institutions studied is the dean of students placed on an adminis- 
trative rank vdth division chalnnen. When the dean of students does 
report to a vice-president for educational affairs, he holds rank vdth 
an academic dean with i*iom. In most cases, he Shares responsibility for 
guidance and Instructional services as those pertain to educational and 
student development. 

One further concludes from the institutions studied that the adminis- 
trator of business affairs holds one of the top positions In organizational 
structure, notvdthstanding the urgent plea of some authors that the business 
nanager is staff sipport to and not equal in administrative authority with 
academic and student affairs. It appears clear In organization charts that 
v*ien academic, student, and business affairs officers hold equal' status 
ana each reports directly to the president there is more participative 
administration between them than when student and academic affairs answer 
to a vice-president above them who alone shares rank and access to the 
president with the vice-president of administratlonA>usiness. In this 
structure, the chief student personnel administrator lacks not only direct 
access to the president but also direct access to and participation with 
the chief administrator for business affairs vdio. In each case, has a 
separate jurisdiction Trom educational and student services. The bureau- 
cratic, colleglal, and political consequences of this structure are quite 

21 

the opposite from the cautions cited in the literature of this study. 

Administrative or^^iaation chart ffl5 is the author's recommendation 
fVora this study. It advocates more of a flat participative structure than 
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a tall bureaucratic one. It allows the chief student personnel acJmlnis- 
trator direct access to the president as contintied to be practiced by 
BDst comrnunity colleges. It calls for participative leadership of academic, 
student, and business adirinistrators in relationship to subadministrators, 
division chairmen, guidance and business services personnel, faculty and 
students. The separate jurisdictions for vice-presidencies of educa- 
tional services and business affairs are eliminated, thus insisting that 
the business affairs officer work with his peers rather than maintain an 
Independent administrative line to the president and/or the board. The 
coiifusing equal status of dean of students and division chairmen is 
corrected, especially as it relates to authority and responsibility for 
student development in the total educational experience. It does not 
mtter in this administrative organi25ation whether the chief administrative 
officers are called vice-presidents or deans Individually. What does matter 
is that each one and all together clearly share under the president the 
authority and responsibility for open acSministration of an institution 
belonging not to them but to the faculty and students, to the coranunlty 
and its trustees. 

The author does not recommend a second-echelon rank of vice-presidencies 
between the president and the chief operational administrators of the 
college. This increases the channels through which authority becomes 
confused, decisions are delayed, and coiminicatlon closed down. A vice- 
president is only recommended if and when the president for whatever' reason 
becomes operationally removed from the institution. In that case of absen- 
teeism, other professional responsibilities, conmunlty Involvement or 
wliatever, a vice-president should be named as the executive officer of 
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the college in the president's stead. Ihls model is practiced by the 
branch campuses of the institutions in this study. 

Further, the author suggests that it is possible to chart with this 
administrative organization the inclusive participation of the total 
college comnunity in the administration and the governance of the irjsti- 
tution (chart #16), 
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